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In testing meat can-linings, pork beating. It’s the kind of tough workout __ tests, too. For the wide margin of safety 
shoulder is unique. American Can scientists like as a test in Canco containers has through the 

The pork shoulder combines fats and _ for can-linings. years given meaning to the statement: 
other chemicals, including sulphur-bear- That’s why pork shoulder is a favor- “No other container protects like the 
ing materials, whose action upon the ite and standard test-pack at our #2. ; 
enamel is unusually severe. Central Research Laboratories, May- 

As you know, cansare filled, closed, put — wood, Illinois. 
in a retort, and the heat is turned on. You can see from this instance that 

Since the heat in the retort travels quality control at Maywood is no “ivory A M E R | Cc A N 
slowly through the pork shoulder, the — tower” process. In fact, linings, adhe- ~ 
container must be held at a high heat for sives, steel, tin plate, solder, seams, and 
a long time to get the center of the | paper—components of the merchandise C A N C 0 M P A N Y 
package at the proper temperature. we sell you—are all subjected to appro- New York * Chicago * San Francisco 

In this test, the enamel lining on the _ Priate, realistic tests. 
inside of the can takes an extra-special You get an extra dividend from these 

NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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Plau “Today te “/omerrows Load 
--- 40" a Lower C00 


CRCO 


- Pre-Heaters 


Built To Meet the 
Exacting Demands 
of Severe Operat- 


ing Conditions CRCO-AMERICAN 
DOUBLE TUBE PRE-HEATER 


CRCO-American Pre-Heaters have proven themselves under the most trying 
conditions when the plants are flooded with red-ripe tomatoes which must be pro- 
cessed at once. The automatic temperature controls assure a constant tempera- 

mn ture regardless of the amount of flow . . . and the CRCO method of distributing 
the product in a rapidly-moving layer insures against over-heating, scorching or 


burning-on. 


CRCO-American Pre-heaters are sturdily built, in single or double-tube 
models . . . much faster in operation . . . far more sanitary and easier to keep 
clean . . . have more constant heat due to their vacuum steamtype . . . and.the 


temperature controls are automatic and positive. 


If you are equipped with CRCO-American Pre-Heaters you do not need to 
worry about the capacity of your plant . . . or the quality juice that these Heaters 


will deliver. 


Send for special Bulletin showing the various types of CRCO-American Pre- 


- Heaters, as well as other outstanding equipment for juice lines. 
Niagara , New York 
31 
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Ever stop to think what makes a certain brand of canned fruit or 
vegetable always taste the same? 
There are many reasons for uniform quality. Technicians in 
Continental’s Research are constantly on the 
ing test packs of all kinds of foods to establish the serviceability o 
new coatings, structures, closures and processing techniques. O N 4 I N E N T A | * 
For example, the instrument shown measures heat penetration 
outs the can while the — being agent This and other tests C C 
elp to insure uniformity in flavor, color and consistency. 
Our customers benefit by “know how” behind the scenes—that’s A N O M P A N Y 
why so many look to Continental for the best in quality and the best 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
in service, 
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EDITORIALS 


night, October 23, for the first time since 1941, 

back on the law of supply and demand go all 
food products with the exceptions of sugar and rice 
when virtually all price controls on food products will 
be lifted, thus ending OPA’s biggest wartime job. 
Unless unforseen difficulties arise, this announcement 
is expected later today, according to high OPA officials. 
Shortly after President Truman’s decontrol of meat 
last week a number of other measures were taken 
which left relatively few foods under control. Among 
these were tomatoes and tomato products and canned 
fish. These controls are scheduled to go, which will 
return the whole gamut of canned foods to the competi- 
tive market. The industry has clamored for this action 
and rightly so, but conditions are such that every can- 
ner must be engarde to see that price-wise canned 
foods remain the housewives staple foods. They must 
not be put in the luxury class or associated with the 
hard-to-get items, otherwise other foodg will fill the 
bill and you will be left “holding the bag.” 

Sugar and rice are retained under control because 
of their extremely critical short supply, which is not 
expected to be alleviated for many months. It is 
understood that flour control is scheduled to go, this 
despite the Secretary of Agriculture’s denial of the 
baking industries advisory committees’ petition for 
decontrol. The action, too, will relieve the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the duty of certifying the items in 
short supply each month. 


A: FOODS DECONTROLLED—At midnight to- 


AVOID THIS—The Army still has need for large 
quantities of canned foods for the use of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Veterans Administration, Trea- 
sury and War Shipping Administration. It takes a 
lot of food to supply this estimated 21% million per- 
sonnel and reports from the quartermaster depots indi- 
cate that the canners are not cooperating to the extent 
expected. Remember, Uncle Sam has the authority to 
invoke mandatory orders in the case of any recalci- 
trant canner who refuses to chip in with a fair share. 
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But the authorities are hopeful that such action will 
not have to be taken. If it were, you will again have 
“set-asides,” a thing that none of you want, nor do you 
want to be dictated to as to the amount of your packs 
you are permitted to sell, now that you have an open 
market. Uncle Sam is paying the civilian price less 
the usual 4 per cent for brokerage. 

The Government buying of canned fruit and vege- 
tables under the present program is being handled by 
the Stockton General Depot in Oakland, California, 
and the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, as well as the 
New York office. 


A CONVENTION MUST—Every canner will want 
to take his production men to Atlantic City with him 
to see the “news” in canning machinery and supplies. 
There is not a single plant in the country that does not 
need new equipment. Capacity wartime production 
has more than taken its toll of production lines and 
worn them out, with little or no replacements available 
during the war period. And what a job the industry 
did under such conditions—set all-time records in pro- 
duction that had been looked forward to but never 
expected to be seen by this generation. 

The Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
has big plans for this year’s exhibit and have taken 
considerably more space to put on a real show again 
in the Convention Hall. It will certainly be the big- 
gest ever and they will spare no expense to show you 
the very latest and best in canning machinery and 
supplies. The Association has added a number of new 
members that will exhibit for the first time this year, 
and you will not want to miss this show. There have 
been so many new developments born during the war 
that every canner will want to closely examine these 
to be sure that his plant is up to the minute in every 
respect. 

A large number of canners will go to Atlantic City 
early to attend the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion’s meeting that will be held the week of January 
12, the week preceding the canners’ meeting. Don’t 
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let this mean that you will slight the machinery and 
supplies exhibition by leaving early. At least hold 
over your production men so that they can closely 
examine exhibits to determine the best to fit into your 
lines. In all probability you will be given a preview 
of the exhibit on Sunday afternoon, January 19. It 
will be the first time that this has been done, since the 
exhibits generally open on Monday and continue 
through to Thursday evening. Canners getting into 
Atlantic City on Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning will then have the opportunity to see some of 
the exhibit before the meetings start. 


FREEZERS EXHIBIT — The freezers, too, have 
plans for a big exhibition for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Packers, which will 
be held in San Francisco the week of March 16. The 
exhibition will be put on at the Public Auditorium 
March 19 to 21. It will be the first time that major 
executives of every division of the frozen food indus- 
try, including packers, machinery and supply manufac- 
turers, brokers, wholesalers, retailers, bakers and 
preservers, will have been brought together in one 
place at one time, and will be the first national exhibi- 
tion of the frozen food industry. Here again manufac- 
turers of frozen food equipment will exhibit the very 


latest war born methods which have caused this rela- 
tively young industry to grow by leaps and bounds. 
No exhibit will want to be missed by any freezer and 
their production men, for it is these latest methods 
that have improved the quality of the frozen product 
and are responsible for the industry’s tremendous 
growth. 


Plans for the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers meeting are rapidly being formulated. The 
Association has a number of important meetings 
scheduled to be held in Washington, November 6, 7 and 
8. The Convention Committee will meet on the after- 
noon of the sixth to complete arrangements; the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors will meet on November 7 
and 8 to consider convention plans and a number of 
important matters. Other meetings scheduled are a 
meeting of the Sub-committee of the Transportation 
and Warehouse Committee; the full Transportation 
and Warehouse Committee, and the Distribution Com- 
mittee. 


You can bet your boots that this active and progres- 
sive group will leave no stone unturned to make this 
national meeting and exhibit invaluable to its members 
and leave a lasting impression on the entire food proc- 
essing industry. 


CANNED FOOD NUTRITIONAL 
VALUES EMPHASIZED 


Can Manufacturers Institute Charts 
Food Values in Professional Magazine 
Ad. Series 


Significant findings of an extensive 
university research project have been 
charted in black and white by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute to document a 
eall for support from Doctors, Nurses, 
Nutritionists, Home Economists, and 
other thought leaders in the nutrition 
field. The results of tests applied to 823 
samples of 32 commercially packed foods 
will appear in 15 professional magazines. 

Appearing in advertisements, the re- 
sults will show “on-the-table” food val- 
ues. These charted values are unique in 
that they represent the nourishment the 
food will possess when it is opened and 
ready to be attacked by the consumers 
fork, knife or spoon. Hevetofore these 
figures have generally been published 
for fresh food which are likely to be ex- 
posed to light, heat, and oxygen before 
they reach the consumer. This exposure, 
and improper cooking as well, often rob 
vitamins from food before it is eaten. 

The Institute asks food experts to 
compare the traditional fresh food values 
with the new canned food statistics. 
These latter statistics will not be sub- 
ject to losses through exposure or im- 
proper preparation, since canned food 
are cooked and shipped inside a sealed 
container. 


The Institute’s published food values 
are the result of a research program con- 


ducted at five American universities, 
started in 1942 in collaboration with the 
National Canners Association. Tests 
have been made on 32 commercially 
canned products including vegetables, 
fruits, and seafood, to obtain six vitamin 
factors—vitamins A, C, and four of the 
B vitamins, thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, 
and pantothenic acid. Values in minerals 
(iron, calcium, and phosphorus,) as well 
as carbohydrate, fat, and protein econ- 
tent have been established. 


KRAUT AS A SOURCE OF 
VITAMIN C 


Raw sauerkraut is an excellent source 
of vitamin C and active fermentation of 
the cabbage in the kraut-making process 
has little, if any effect, on the vitamin C 
content of the finished product, says Doc- 
tor C. S. Pederson, food bacteriologist at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, in 
reviewing studies on sauerkraut process- 
ing and storing. 

Some loss of vitamin C occurs during 
storage of kraut, according to Doctor 
Pederson’s findings, but in an examina- 
tion of 226 cans of kraut the majority 
showed a vitamin C content that topped 
the average for tomato juice. In experi- 
ments it has also been found that kraut 
may be “fortified” with vitamin C by the 
addition of crystalline ascorbic acid in 
the preheating tank or by adding uni- 
form-sized tablets of ascorbic acid to the 
containers before filling. 
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“Ascorbic acid has some effect in in- 
hibiting color changes in sauerkraut,” 
says Doctor Pederson. “Kraut packed in 
tin appears not to lose its ascorbic acid 
as rapidly as when packed in glass, but 
there is an apparent error in the deter- 
mination, possibly due to the action of 
the tin.” 

Problems encountered in the processing 
of kraut have also been investigated by 
Doctor Pederson. Because kraut is rela- 
tively high in acid, only a few organisms, 
such as certain yeasts and acid-produc- 
ing bacteria can survive, with the result 
that pasteurization can be carried out at 
relatively low temperatures. The Sta- 
tion scientists have found that effective 
pasteurization of kraut may be accom- 
plished by filling the containers at 
temperatures just high enough to remove 
excess carbon dioxide,and to obtain suf- 
ficient vacuum in the can, which means 
155 to 165 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“In an incompletely fermented kraut, 
however, the acidity may be low and 
the bacterial count high, and thus great- 
er heat may be essential to effective 
processing,” says Doctor Pederson. 
“Kraut is a poor conductor of heat and 
thus long heating is required to reach 
the center of the can. This means that 
the kraut next to the can is subjected 
to the high temperature for a long period 
and is overheated. Also, the acid next 
to the can may act more rapidly upon the 
tin due to the raised temperature. Thus 
the desirability of processing kraut at 
as low a temperature as possible and yet 
insure a stable product.” 
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SEED TREATMENT MAKES LOWER SEEDING 
RATES PEAS MORE PROFITABLE 


In earlier experiments (1927) at 
Geneva comparing different rates of 
seeding cannery peas, it was found that 
5 bushels of seed to the acre gave the 
largest net return with the short-vined, 
single-stemmed varieties, such as Sur- 
prise, and that 4 bushels of seed gave 
larger net returns with the more vigor- 
ous-growing varieties that form one or 
more strong branches. These experi- 
ments were conducted before the im- 
proved seed treatments had been devel- 
oped, 

In recent years, a new seed protectant, 
Spergon, was introduced and it was 
shown in experiments reported by Dr. 
George McNew in 1943 that pea seed 
treated with this material produced al- 
most 50 per cent more plants than un- 
treated seed. Because of the striking 
increase in stands of peas and in yields 
per acre with all varieties treated with 
Spergon, most of the commercial can- 
ners and freezers of peas in New York 
State had all of their seed treated with 
Spergon this year before issuing it to 
the growers. 

‘Since an increased stand could be ex- 
peeted from the use of Spergon-treated 
seed, it would seem logical that a reduced 
rate of seeding might prove more eco- 
nomical, especially since the cost of pea 
seed has greatly increased. Accordingly, 
a new experiment was begun at Geneva 
in 1946 comparing the rates of seeding 
two of the most important varieties of 
peas used for canning in New York, 
namely, Surprise and Perfection. 


STAND COUNTS 

Surprise is the principal early sweet 
variety used for canning. The vine is 
slender and single stemmed, short (about 
28 inches), and it has a rather small 
wrinkled seed. The Surprise seed used 
in this experiment average 2,677 seeds 
per pound, and the Seed Testing Labora- 
tory reported that this lot of seed gave a 
germination of 98 per cent. Sowing this 
seed with a grain drill in rows 7 inches 
apart at the rate of 3 bushels of seed 
per acre would give a calculated seedling 
of 449,736 seeds per acre, or 59 viable 
seeds per 10 feet of row, as shown in 
Table 1. Similarly, seeding 4 bushels of 
this seed per acre would plant 599,648 
seeds, per acre, or 79 viable seeds per 10 
feet of row. In sowing 5 bushels of this 
seed per acre, 749,560 seeds would be 
planted, or 98 viable seeds per 10 feet 
of row. 

After the seedlings emerged, stand 
counts were made by counting the num- 
ber of seedlings per 10 feet of row. These 
counts were made at definite intervals 
across the field and the figures given in 
Table 1 are the average of 30 separate 
counts at each rate of seeding. 
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New York State Agricultural Experi- 
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Similar plantings were made of the 
Perfection variety. This is the principal 
late sweet variety used for canning. This 
variety has a strong vigorous vine about 
30 inches tall and usually has several 
strong branches coming from the base. 
Obviously such a vigorous vine requires 
more space per plant for maximum 
growth than a smaller plant such as Sur- 
prise. However, the seed of the Perfec- 
tion variety is larger. Consequently, 
there are fewer seeds per pound or per 
bushel. The lot of Perfection seed used 
in this experiment averaged 2,127 seeds 
per pound with a germination of 95 per 
cent. Sowing 3 bushels of this seed per 
acre gave a calculated seeding of 3573336 
seeds per acre, or 46 viable seeds per 10 
feet or row, or roughly three-fourths as 
many seeds as the Surprise variety. 
When seeded at the rate of 4 bushels of 
seed per acre, 476,448 seeds would be 
planted, or 61 viable seeds per 10 feet of 
row, or approximately three-fourths as 
many viable seeds as 4 bushels of Sur- 
prise. Sowing the Perfection seed at 5 
bushels per acre would plant 595,560 
seeds per acre, or 76 viable seeds per 10 
feet of row. This is again approximately 
three-fourths as many viable seeds as in 
5 bushels of Surprise. 


The stand counts of the two varieties 
showed that at each rate of seeding 
(Table 1) there were approximately 
three-fourths as many Perfection plants 
as Surprise plants, and that 5 bushels of 
this Perfection seed produced only 6 per 
cent more plants than 3 bushels of the 
Surprise seed. Consequently, the larger 
growing variety received more space per 
plant at each rate of seeding. 


EFFECT ON YIELD 


If all the pea plants would produce the 
same number of pods and peas per pod, 
it is obvious that increased rates of seed- 
ing would increase the yields. However, 
the increased competition between plants 
for the available supply of soil moisture 


and nutrients results in less fruitfulness 
and in diminishing returns per plant. To 
measure the extent of the reduced fruit- 
fulness per plant with increased rates 
of seeding, counts were made of the num- 
ber of filled pods per vine of each variety 
at each rate of seeding. The results are 
given in Table 1. These are the average 
counts of 600 vines taken systematically 
across the field at each rate of seeding. 
These show that the Surprise variety 
averaged 4.1 pods per plant when sown 
at the rate of 3 bushels of seed per acre, 
which produced 4,135 pounds of viner- 
shelled peas per acre. At the 4-bushel 
rate of seeding there was a slight reduc- 
tion to 3.7 pods per vine and a slight 
increase in yield due to the greater num- 
ber of plants. At 5 bushels of seed per 
acre there was a rather sharp reduction 
in the number of pods per plant to 2.8 
or only about four-fifths as many pods 
as at 4 bushels and two-thirds as many 
pods per plant as were produced from 
the 3-bushel rate of seeding. However, 
the greater number of plants slightly in- 
creased the yield per acre. The differ- 
ences in yield between the three rates of 
seeding are not significant. Consequently, 
the lowest rate of seeding (3 bushels per 
acre) gave the most profitable returns. 

Similar results were obtained with the 
Perfection variety averaged 5.5 filled pods 
duced more pods and peas per plant than 
the Surprise variety at each rate of seed- 
ing. At 3 bushels of seed per acre the 
Perfection variety average 5.5 filled pods 
per vine and produced 5,160 pounds of 
viner-shelled peas per acre. At 4 bushels 
of seed per acre there were only seven- 
eighths as many, or 4.9 pods per vine, 
but the larger number of plants produced 
a very slight increase in yield that was 
not statistically significant. At 5 bushels 
of seed per acre there were only six- 
sevenths as many, or 4.2 pods per vine, 
as at the 4-bushel rate and evidently 
considerably fewer peas per pod because 
even with the increased number of plants 
per acre the yield of shelled peas was 
less; but again, the differences in yields 
were not statistically significant. Conse- 
quently, the Perfection variety also gave 
the largest net return from the lowest 


(Please turn to page 22) 


TABLe 1.—Errect oF RATE oF SEEDING PEAS ON THE STAND, NUMBER OF Pops PER VINE, 
AND YIELD PER ACRE, 1946. 


Rate of seeding in bu. per aere.. 


Number of viable seeds per 10 feet of row*............... 
Number of plants per 10 feet of row (actual stand) 
Yield of shelled peas, Ibs. per ATe............ccccccceeeceeeceseeeees 


Tenderometer reading .......... 


Sur prise* Perfection® 
3 4 5 3 4 5 
ional 59 79 98 46 61 76 
nia 52 63 86 37 49 55 
aie 4.1 3.7 2.8 5.5 4.9 4.2 
_—w 4,135 4,190 4,300 5,160 5,340 4.670 
120 117 116 124 129 121 
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* The Surprise variety averaged 2,677 seeds per pound with a viability of 98 per cent; the Perfection 
variety, 2,127 seeds per pound with a viability of 95 per cent. 
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AHEAD FOR CITRUS PRODUCERS 


Sixty-five to one hundred and twenty-five percent increase in production 
directed principally to producers suggests a number 
of the heavy crop increase. 


predicted. This article 
of ways for utilization 


Citrus growers face immediate prob- 
lems with citrus production greatly ex- 
panded over what it was before the war. 
And production will continue to increase 
even with the present grove capacity be- 
cause so many new trees have been 
planted in recent years. Depending on 
how well groves are cared for and on 
the annual rate growers replace over-age 
trees, total production by 1969 may 
range somewhere between 185 and 250 
million boxes, about a 65- to 125- per 
cent increase above the average annual 
production of the 1937-41 seasons. 

With prospects for steadily increasing 
production, the problem facing citrus 
growers is to increase the demand along 
with the output. Increasing the domestic 
consumption of fresh oranges, grape- 
fruit, and lemons has certain limitations 
because some experts believe per capita 
consumption in this form may be ap- 
proaching a peak. Easing of the wartime 
shortages of alternative fruits and juices 
resulting in stronger competition with 
citrus is an important factor supporting 
this view. 

No immediate market is yet in sight 
to wholly replace the large military and 
lend-lease takings during the war. Be- 
cause strong competition between citrus- 
producing countries for most foreign 
markets will almost certainly develep, 
American export opportunities of fresh 
citrus are apt to be limited. In the past, 
never more than 10 per cent of the crop 
has been exported, and future orange 
and grapefruit export outlets may be 
less than they were before the war. 


THE AVENUES OPEN 

The avenues open to citrus growers in 
keeping demand up with increased pro- 
duction seem to lie in three main direc- 
tions. First, to develop greater efficiency 
in marketing methods, thereby making 
possible lower retail prices to stimulate 
greater consumption and at the same 
time not greatly reduce the returns to 
growers. Second, to expand the volume 
of fruit that is processed, thereby stimu- 
lating further consumption particularly 
during the off-season. Third, to enlarge 
byproduct uses, thereby stimulating 
further consumption and reducing proc- 
essing costs. 

Several recent developments may re- 
duce marketing costs for fresh citrus. 
Faster schedules, improved loading prac- 
tices to reduce breakage, heavier load- 
ings of cars, portable precooling units, 
elimination of interstate trade barriers, 


By HUGH L. COOK 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


and an economic choice between types of 
carrier, all will contribute to reduced 
intercity transportation and refrigera- 
tion costs. Integration of packinghouse 
and processing facilities reduces local 
hauling costs along with facilitating 
other economies. 

Centralized packing activities, and use 
of the wire-bound box and the 8-pound 
mesh bag, reduce labor costs through 
mechanization and more efficient utiliza- 
tion of hand labor. A well-designed ter- 
minal-marketing facility would reduce 
cartage and other handling costs through 
more efficient utilization of the time of 
buyers and truck drivers. Modernization 
of terminal-marketing facilities often re- 
duces rent and depreciation expense. 
Also, in many cases markets are now lo- 
cated in areas where rentals are higher 
than necessary. Direct selling from ship- 
per to carlot receiver and jobber and 
pool-car buying by merchants in towns 
surrounding the terminal market result 
in reduction in the brokerage and com- 
missions paid. 

In addition to labor economies, large- 
scale operation makes possible quantity 
discounts in the purchase of containers, 
wrappers, etc. The practice of packag- 
ing in the consumer-size 8-pound bag, 
together with a decrease in the percent- 
age of total fruit wrapped, has resulted 
in economies to packer and retailer. 


PROCESSED PRODUCTS 


Growers may find it necessary to con- 
tinue the present trend of putting larger 
quantities of fruit into processing each 
year. This does not mean that all proc- 
essed products will find a ready outlet 
at good prices, but merely that grower 
net returns may be improved in the long 
run if attention is focused on the proc- 
essor outlet. Under these conditions ad- 
justments may be necessary in growers’ 
marketing programs. 

Although several wartime factors have 
influenced the favorable comparison of 
the processed price to growers since 
1941, some believe that processors can 
continue to pay competitive prices dur- 
ing the next few years through econo- 
mies in marketing the processed prod- 


ucts. These include: savings in picking 
costs where the fruit is picked directly 
for processing; savings resulting from 
manufacture of byproducts; savings 
from elimination of refrigeration in 
transit; economies from year-round dis- 
tribution; elimination of waste caused 
by rots, bruises, and shrinkage which 
occur in handling fresh fruit; more effi- 
cient distribution compared with facili- 
ties for distributing fresh fruit; and 
lower retail marketing costs. 

Some processing plants are now a 
large-scale operation in which many 
hand operations have been replaced by 
automatic machinery. And waste is be- 
ing utilized to an increasing extent by 
making byproducts. 

Per capita consumption of canned 
juices during the war increased consid- 
erably because rationing restrictions 
were less rigid on canned citrus juices 
than on other fruits and vegetable juices 
and because of improved quality. The 
part of the increased national per capita 
consumption resulting from technological 
improvements which increased palata- 
bility will doubtless continue for the next 
few years. 

Some observers predict an expanding 
export market for concentrates, includ- 
ing retail distribution. Powdered juices 
in the civilian market would have the 
advantage of being a uniform, stable 
product, with saving in shipping space 
and costs. Probably both domestic and 
foreign markets for canned segments can 
be expanded, particularly if the large 
amount of hand labor involved can be 
reduced. This would make possible a 
more competitive price, and do much to 
solve the problem of. obtaining seasonal 
labor supply. Frozen orange juice and 
frozen orange and grapefruit segments 
are prominent among the citrus products 
for which packers and marketing spe- 
cialists predict an expanded future out- 
let. Chief advantage is that of superior 
flavor and freshness, but this must be 
balanced against the higher cost of pro- 
duction and storage. However, these 
costs may decrease along with larger 
production and advances in freezing 
equipment and improvement of distribu- 
tion facilities. 


BYPRODUCTS 


Byproducts developed from the citrus- 
processing industry include cattle feed 
from pulp, citrus molasses, alcohol, es- 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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ESTABLISHING NEW PRODUCT 


Conditions will influence the competition—Be sure of adequate packing— 
A test campaign to determine acceptance—By BETTER PROFITS 


As was to be expected, various can- 
ners, having won “A” or “E” awards 
during the war because of outstanding 
production in foods, now are more con- 
vinced than ever that their road to fu- 
ture financial success lies along the path 
of convincing the great American public 
that their foods are to be desired in the 
daily peace-time menu. Their reasoning 
is logical, in ‘some instances, provided 
they follow well known sound sales poli- 
cies in promoting their products, they 
will establish their products on a basis 
of profitable sales to the housewives of 
America and afterwards, we hope, to 
those of the world in general. Readers 
of this column of long standing will re- 
call possibly, the rule we set forth years 
ago, not originally of course, that a prod- 
uct to be certain of attaining worthwhile 
demand among housewives should meet 
a definite need. 


COMPETITION 


No matter what the item may be, let’s 
take the matter of dehydrated foods, and 
consider a moment where there is a need 
for such items as long as we have frozen 
foods, canned foods and of course, a mul- 
tiplicity of fresh foods at times, all 
pretty well in line with the capacity of 
a housewife to pay for and more or less 
well established. We must admit at once 
that a working mother or business wo- 
man will be happy to learn she may buy 
at her favorite corner grocery or food 
chain store a small package of dehy- 
drated potatoes that will allow her to 
dump a package in a covered dish with 
a cup of water more or less and have 
delicious mashed potatoes in a few min- 
utes. We may almost eliminate the work- 
ing mother however as sure fire prospect 
and depend on the business woman as the 
main source of sales, at first, at least. 
Ten million men in uniform ate dehy- 
drated this and that during their war 
services and today will almost as a unit, 
declare they favor any other food more 
than they do the one reminding so forci- 
bly of their war experiences. Over opti- 
mistie dehydrators may feel they have 
an untouched profitable field in the hotels 
and restaurants who may in time learn 
to depend on dehydrated potatoes as a 
vegetable background but again, cus- 
tomer likings must be taken into con- 
sideration. In addition, in this field, 
overly optimistic processors of foods sold 
in huge quantities as an emergency mea- 
sure must learn for themselves that the 
large users of foods commercially often 
buy bargain close outs in fresh food mar- 
kets and are thereby largely eliminated 
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as valuable outlets for the commercially 
dehydrated foods now coming into the 
market. There is a small class of young 
housewives however, unused to cooking 
for a family daily, who will try your 
dehydrated potatoes, like their. conveni- 
ence and will not find the average cost 
higher than that of the fresh article over 
a period of time. Potatoes are one of 
the leading vegetables in point of ton- 
nage sales and chain food stores feature 
them extensively at times in one hundred 
pound lots for economical home storage 
and use. It will seem only natural that 
the dehydrator of potatoes would depend 
first of all on the markets I have men- 
tioned and aim merchandising campaigns 
at them. 


SELL THROUGH BROKERS 


Before starting a campaign of adver- 
tising, distribution among large retail 
outlets must be obtained. Both large 
chains of food stores and retail grocers 
may well be logical prospects. Pre- 
sumably these outlets will best be con- 
tacted by means of food brokers ac- 
quainted with the needs of each customer. 
Initial contact with the food broker will 
probably indicate that the knowing ones 
will at first at least, insist on a higher 
brokerage rate than usual because of the 
newness of the article among the trade 
as a whole. Five per cent should not be 
an exhorbitant rate of brokerage espe- 
cially if the organization will deliver a 
certain amount of detail work on the 
retail trade where wholesale grocers are 
sold the product. 


PACKAGE IMPORTANT 

If you are seriously considering na- 
tion-wide distribution on a dehydrated 
food product I am assuming you have 
done initial work on packaging to an 
extent you are assured a package that 
will keep the contents in saleable and 
useable condition over the period between 
the initial shipment from the factory to 
the distributor, the movement to the re- 
tailer and the pending wait on dealers’ 
shelves until the product is in the home 
and prepared for serving on the table. 
If you are not certain of this you had 
better stop all efforts at widespread dis- 
tribution until the safety factor of your 
package is assured. 


Providing you have full confidence in 
your package, if you are waiting for the 
go-ahead sign, if you have your brokers 
selected and appointed, you must next 
consider the steps you will take in adver- 
tising it. A word before we leave the 
subject of suitable brokers. In the first 
place, you may not be immediately suc- 


cessful in securing all the brokers you 
would like to have in key markets. Prob- 
ably you had better be content with the 
smaller organizations as they will be in 
a position to really devote the necessary 
time to the introduction of your product. 
However, in selecting them, unless you 
have other products already established 
in brokerage hands, you will do well to 
seek members of the National Food Bro- 
kers Association as your representatives. 


TEST CAMPAIGN 


Now for your initial merchandising 
campaigns. To start, if your headquar- 
ters are in a large market, you will do 
well to concentrate your efforts on a test 
campaign right near home followed by 
another of the proper magnitude to in- 
sure accurate conclusions in some typi- 
cally small American city. In either case 
you will secure distribution in retail food 
stores, chain stores and super markets. 
You will use any available trade papers 
to inform the trade as such about your 
campaign. You will use space in local 
newspapers and radio time as well if 
your budget allows. If it is not sufficient 
to do all this, take on merchandising 
coverage as I have indicated in the order 
listed. The start of this campaign of ad- 
vertising pre-supposes you have the re- 
tail distribution indicated. If you al- 
ready have another product enjoying 
average distribution your initial sales of 
the dehydrated product may well be in 
fractional container quantities with each 
case of the established food. Such a 
method of distribution hurries up mat- 
ters and allows an earlier start of the 
advertising. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


In any event, allow in your budgetary 
planning a reasonable amount for dem- 
onstrations in food stores, food depart- 
ments of department stores and large 
chain food stores. By means of such 
demonstrations you will more quickly 
acquaint housewives with the economy 
and other attributes of your product. 
Carry on in the large and the small mar- 
ket for a long enough period to deter- 
mine the average rate of resale to deal- 
ers in minimum shipments monthly or 
over a three month period, allowing for 
some increase or the opposite because of 
seasonable demand. 

In all things, be governed by the deter- 
mining factor of knowledge gained 
through actual operations in various 
markets before starting an overall cam- 
paign nationally. Your final total sales 
and profits will depend on your doing 
just this, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CONTINENTAL CAN EARNINGS 


Continental Can Company, Inc., and 
subsidiaries today reported consolidated 
net earnings of $5,292,733 for the 12 
months ended September 30, 1946. After 
deducting dividends of $562,500 on the 
$3.75 cumulative preferred shares, this 
left $4,730,233 applicable to the common 
stock, equivalent to $1.65 per share on 
the 2,862,381 common shares of $20.00 
par value outstanding on September 30, 
1946, according to Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of the board and president. 

These earnings compared with net 
earnings for the corresponding 12 
months period ended September 30, 1945, 
of $7,250,294, equal to $2.43 a common 
share after deducting preferred divi- 
dends of $300,000. They also compare 
with net earnings applicable to the com- 
mon stock for the 12 months ended June 
30, 1946, of $3,014,263, equal to $1.05 per 
common share. 

The above earnings for the current 12 
months are based partly on estimates 
and subject to current year-end adjust- 
ments; they do not reflect any possible 
adjustment of prior years’ taxes which 
may result from the carryback provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code. 


FLORIDA CANNERS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Florida 
Canners Association, held at Daytona 
Beach, October 11, all officers were re- 
elected. These are: C. Rouss May, The 
Hills Brothers Company, Bartow, Presi- 
dent; C. C. Street, William P. McDonald 
Corporation, Auburndale, First Vice- 
President; L. L. Recker, Adams Packing 
Association, Inc., Auburndale, Second 
Vice-President; R. D. Robinson, Dr. P. 
Phillips Company, Orlando, Treasurer; 
and C. C. Rathbun, Tampa, Executive 
Secretary. 


CAIN INCORPORATES 


The Cain Canning Company, Spring- 
field, Arkansas, has been incorporated 
by J. W., W. A., Mary L. and Dorothy 
Cain, all of Fayetteville, with a capital 
stock of $200,000. 


BOMAN & ROBINSON MOVE 


Boman & Robinson, Tallahassee, Fla., 
food brokers, have just completed and 
moved into their new offices and ware- 
house located at 634 West Gains Street. 
They are adding to their sales force and 
are now in better position than ever be- 
fore to serve both customers and prin- 


cipals. They cover the wholesale trade 
in North West Florida and South 
Georgia. 
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FULLER JOINS BOB WHITE 


L. K. Fuller of New Richmond, Wis- 
consin, has joined the Bob White Organi- 
zation, 56 East Walton Place, Chicago, 
consultants to the food field. 

Fuller comes to the organization with 
a diversified background of 20 years in 
the food industry, having been associated 
with various Iowa food chains until the 
beginning of World War II. 

During the War, Fuller was with the 
Procurement Division, Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot. As chief inspector of the 
Rations Branch, he worked with more 
than 300 suppliers who assembled ra- 
tions for the Quartermaster Department 
and supervised the training and work of 
the inspectors who contacted’ these 
plants. Prior to that, he assisted in store 
installations for the Winston and Newell 
chain, Des Moines. From 1930-39, Fuller 
was with Thrift Way, Inc., also a Des 
Moines firm, where he served as buyer. 

At the termination of his work with 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Ful- 
ler joined Doughboy Mills, Inc., of New 
Richmond, flour, seed, and cereal stores, 
where he was in charge of store installa- 
tions in Wisconsin, Michigan, and IIli- 
nois, and it is from this position that he 
joins Bob White. 


INJUNCTION 


In a suit filed in the Toledo Federal 
District Court, Wilbur P. White, Glen 
Cove, Illinois, has asked for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company of Toledo of alleged use of a 
bottle cap of his invention. The court 
has also been asked to determine what 
monetary damage has been suffered from 
O-I’s use of the cap manufactured by 
White Cap Company. 


VALLEY OFFERS NEW PUMP 


Valley Foundry & Machine Works, 
Inc., Fresno, California, one of the larg- 
est suppliers of winery machinery and 
equipment, has announced the manufac- 
ture of a line of bronze and stainless 
steel pumps for the food processing in- 
dustry. 

The centrifugal type high and low head 
units offered will be of the same general 
design as the pumps this company has 


made for the wine industry for nearly. 


fifty years. Built for continuous heavy- 
duty operation, they are constructed for 
applications in pumping liquids contain- 
ing solids, pulp, pomace, puree, viscous 
liquids and clear liquids, as well as for 
sump, transfer and effluent disposal ap- 
plications. Valley pumps range from 3 
to 20 H.P. and have suction and dis- 
charge diameters ranging from 2 to 6 
inches. 
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1946 PEA PACK 


The pack of Peas for 1946 in cases of 
all sizes amounted to 12,599,200 cases of 
Alaskas and 27,329,953 cases of Sweets, 
for a total of 39,929,153 cases, compared 
with 38,145,388 cases in 1945. On the 
basis of standard cases of 24/2 the 1946 
pack was 40,933,000 cases compared with 
39,649,000 cases packed in 1945. The 
figures were released by National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics 
late this week and received just as our 
last forms closed. 

NCA further reported stocks in can- 
ners’ hands October 1 amounted to 4,455,- 
411 cases of Alaskas and 13,789,339 
cases of Sweets, for a total of 18,244,750 
actual cases. 


1946 CHERRY PACK 


The pack of red pitted cherries for 
1946 amounted to 1,848,903 cases of 2’s, 
1,226,468 cases of 10’s, and 10,501 cases 
of miscellaneous, for a total of 3,085,872 
actual cases. This total of actual cases 
compares with 1,300,490 cases in 1945 
and 3,071,940 cases in 1944. The report 
compiled by National Canners Associa- 
tion’s Division of Statistics is a summary 
of reports of all canners known to have 
packed red pitted cherries in 1946. Octo- 
ber 1 stocks amounted to but 137,797 
cases of 2’s and 185,077 cases of 10’s, 
for a total of 322,874 cases. 


LENNYS FOODS EXPANDS 


An expansion and reconversion pro- 
gram involving an investment of approxi- 
mately $400,000 is under way by Lennys 
Foods, Inec., Duluth, producer of mush- 
rooms and bean sprouts, it was an- 
nounced by L. C. Underdahl, General 
Manager and Vice-President. The firm 
operated as the Mid-West Dehydrating 
Company since early 1942 until it was 
incorporated under the new name last 
June. Other officials of the company in- 
clude Glen D. Roberts, President; L. H. 
Paley, Vice-President; and Mark Gold- 
berg, Secretary-Treasurer, all of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; and John Bartholdi, 
Treasurer, Duluth. 

Utilizing the latest methods of re- 
search and handling, the company ex- 
pects to produce from one to 14% million 
pounds of mushrooms in the coming 
year. The organization is already mass- 
producing bean sprouts, Expansion of 
this production will include: (1) Instal- 
lation of a modern canning plant with a 
capacity of 50,000 pounds per day, (2) 
Installation of a freezing plant with a 
total production capacity of 40,000 
pounds per day. 


HUNT SALES 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
reports net sales for the first six months 
ended August 31 of $20,283,474. Sales 
for the full year are expected to pass the 
fifty million dollar mark by a consider- 
able amount. 
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“HAMILTON-KRUSE”’... 


@ The No. 301-36” Hamilton- 
Kruse Single Gang Slitter illus- 
trated is provided with: 


1—Forged, heat - treated and 
ground slitter shafts. 


2—Hi-Chrome Steel Cutters— 
true-running—clean cutting. 


3—Cutter Hubs precision made. 
4—Feed Slide in V groove ways. 


5—Ball Bearings take thrust of 
cutters. 

6—Cutter Grinding Attachment 
as extra equipment. Adjust- 
able, easy to handle, con- 
venient to use. 

7—Solid Base insures rigid ma- 
chine to give true cutter 
alignment and long life of 
bearings. 


CAPACITY — Will trim and slit 
sheets up to 36” trimmed width. 
This type of slitter also available 
for decorated sheets. Write for 


full details of single and duplex 
slitters. 


FOR HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY 


For complete 
information and 
specifications write to 
Roland H. Johnson, 
Sales Manager, 
General Machinery Corporation 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, Daily News Bldg., 
400 W. Madison, Chicago, Ill. 


October 28, 


ENERAL. MACHINERY. CORPORATI 


SUBSIDIARIES— 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY ¢ THE HAMILTON PRESS & MACHINERY COMPANY 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY ® THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 
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MAINE CANNERS SET DATES 


The Maine Canners Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Eastland 
Hotel, Portland, Maine, on Monday, De- 
cember 9. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Reichardt Brokerage Co., St. Louis 
food brokers, are celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of the firm’s business. 


INDIANA CANNERS SCHOOL 


Fay C. Gaylord, Assistant Chief in 
Horticulture of the Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, has an- 
nounced that the 21st Indiana Canners 
and Field Men’s School will be held at 
Purdue January 29, 30 and 31, 1947. 
January 31 will be designated as Sweet 
Corn Day. 


REPORTS SALES GAIN 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports for the 
four weeks ended October 5 sales of 
$6,862,322, an increase of 35.8% over 
the $5,054,916 reported for the compara- 
ble weeks a year ago. Cumulative sales 
for the first 40 weeks of 1946 were 
$62,445,585, up 35.9% over the $45,964,- 
459 reported for the like period in 1945. 


HEADS GERBER CHAIN SALES 


William A. Doyle, New England sales 
manager of the Gerber Products Com- 
pany, has been named to the newly cre- 
ated position of Manager of Chain Store 
Sales, it was announced by Dan Gerber, 
President. James Connor, of Dorchester, 
Mass., has been named to succeed him. 
Mr. Doyle, whose operations will be na- 
tional in scope, will make his headquar- 
ters in Fremont, Mich., home office of 
Gerber Products. 


PLEAD NOT GUILTY 


The American Can Company and the 
Continental Can Company have entered 
pleas of not guilty to charges of violat- 
ing anti-trust laws before Federal Judge 
A. F. St. Sure at San Francisco, Calif. 
The two can companies were charged 
with leasing machinery for sealing metal 
and fiber containers under stipulation 
that the lessee purchase containers from 
them. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE FIELD 


Joe E. Ewell, for the past 13 years 
representative for Nestle’s Milk Prod- 
ucts, Inc. in New Orleans, and since 
early ’42 Southern Division Manager, 
has resigned his position to open his 
own food brokerage business as the Joe 
E. Ewell Company with offices at 133 
N. Front Street, New Orleans. Mr. 
Ewell’s training and experience with 
Nestle’s and thorough acquaintance with 
buyers and the trade in the area, should 
fit in well for his new work. 
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PICKED FOR CIVIC JOB 


Irwin R. Tucker, food broker Presi- 
dent of the Irwin R. Tucker Co. of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to the Chicago 
Civil Service Commission by Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelley, it was announced Tues- 
day. 

Mr. Tucker is succeeding William F. 
Clarke, Lean of the De Paul University 
Law School, to the three-man board. His 
appointment to this much-sought-after 
position came as a surprise. 

“T will certainly endeavor to fulfill the 
responsibilities that this appointment 
gives me to the best of my ability,” he 
said. He is known in Chicago and na- 
tional food circles as one of the out- 
standing men in the Servicemen’s Center 
activities during the war. 

Almost simultaneously, it was learned 


RWIN R. TUCKER 


that Mr. Tucker will receive the Army- 
Navy Merit Award within the next 
month. Although the announcement of 
this award has not been announced pub- 
licly up to this time, Army Headquarters 
of the Sixth Corps Area acknowledged 
that the award will be soon forthcom- 
ing. 

“During the war Tucker was in charge 
of food procurement for all Chicago Serv- 
icemen’s Centers, where he did a remark- 
able job in obtaining tons of food served 
to visiting soldiers and sailors and those 
assigned to the Chicago Area,” said the 
Chicago Tribune upon the announcement 
of Tucker’s appointment to the Civil 
Service Commission. He was a con- 
tributing factor in making Chicago 
known througout the Armed Forces as 
one of the best “liberty cities” in the 
country. 


OPEN NEW BUSINESS 


Joe Q. Cook & Son, active in the whole- 
sale grocery business for the past quar- 
ter century, will open a new wholesale 
grocery business at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
early in November. Incorporators of the 
new organization are M. S. Cook, Eu- 
genia O. Cook, and Frank G. Bridges, 
Jr., resident agent. 
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STALEY BUILDING 


A. R. Staley Sales Company has begun 
construction of a new office and ware- 
house building at Phoenix, Arizona. The 
new building will be 80 x 120 feet and 
have four private offices, a large sales 
room, reception room and about 8,000 
square feet of warehouse space. 


MINNESOTA MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
on December 11. 


TORMEY JOINS LYNDONVILLE 


Lyndonville Canning Company of 
Lyndonville, New York, quality packers 
of apple sauce and peas, announce the 
addition to their staff of James J. Tor- 
mey, who entered their employ on Octo- 
ber 15, in the capacity of Assistant Sales 
Manager. Mr. Tormey was connected 
with the New York sales department of 
the Snider Packing Corporation from 
1939 to 1943, after which time he served 
with the Armed Services in China, 
Burma and India. For the past six 
months he was connected with the Birds 
Eye-Snider Division of General Foods. 
He is a graduate of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 


TOMATO BLIGHT MEETING 


The ‘National Canners Association, co- 
operating with the Indiana Canners As- 
sociation, has called a two day meeting 
of experiment station workers, (includ- 
ing horticulturists and plant patholo- 
gists), plant growers, tomato canners 
and field men. The meeting is scheduled 
for November 20 and 21 at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, The meet- 
ing will discuss the 1946 tomato blight 
situation and attempt to formulate plans 
for control in 1947. The relative merits 
of Southern versus home grown plants 
and direct-seeded tomatoes, costs of 
varied production methods, etc., may 
also be discussed, as well as new growing 
techniques tending to improve quality or 
reduce costs. 


CANNERS DIRECTORY MAILED 


The 1946 edition of the Canners Direc- 
tory, compiled by National Canners As- 
sociation, which lists the names, ad- 
dresses and plant locations of canners by 
states, each identified with the commodi- 
ties packed, was distributed to members 
last week. The Directory also includes 
all officers and directors of the National 
Canners Association, state and regional 
canners associations, and officers and 
members of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association and National Food 
Brokers Association. Copies may be ob- 
tained direct from National Canners As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C., at $2.00 
each. 
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WELL-DRESSED CANS 


\ Wear Labels Tailored by FMC-Kyler 
At right: FMC- 
Kyler PORTABLE 
LABELER for cans 
or glass jars of 
211 to 404 dia., 
by 400 to 500 
‘ay height. Other 
— for other The FMC- Kyler Labeler 
Does a quick, clean, accurate label-pasting job, 
handling thick, thin, spot, varnished or embossed 
label stock. Operates at extreme speed when 
required, but works efficiently at low speeds. 
Stops automatically if the discharge chute fills, 
twol Self-aligning con seperetors keep labels unmerred. restarts when the chute clears! A burnisher polishes the can ends— 
all for a well-dressed can!... Write for free catalog describing 
most complete line of machinery for processing corn, beans, toma- 
toes, peas, fruits, many other products. 
| ood achinery [orporation 
K-201 SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION Ilinois 
BEETS \ 
CARROTS 
SPINACH 
ONION 
TOMATOES 
CUCUMBERS 
LIMA BEANS 
STRINGLESS BEANS G 
HYBRID SWEET CORN Leadenshife 
We are now booking seeds on growing contract 
OF for delivery after harvest. Mail your specifications 
fl or request our representative to call. 
! L 7 We can offer most kinds for prompt shipment. 
ic ED | 
) CORNELI SEED COMPANY 
TRADE MARK ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
i SEED BREEDERS & GROWERS 
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PICKLE PACKERS PUSH QUALITY 


Building for consumer acceptance and 
good-will, 150 members of the National 
Pickle Packers Association in conven- 
tion at the Hotel Bismarck Oct. 25 re- 
ceived a code of specifications for a 
model sanitary pickle factory. 

An outline of the factors involved to 
give a sanitary plant from point of loca- 
tion, surroundings, construction, light- 
ing, ventilation, equipment, maintenance 
and personnel is included in the packers’ 
code. Changes based on member manu- 
facturers’ experience was invited by 
Olney Brown, Chicago, chairman of the 
Association’s research committee, in his 
report. 

Dr. F. W. Fabian of Michigan State 
College and Dr. John L. Etchells, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture collaborated 
with the Association’s research commit- 
tee to produce the finishing plant code. 

A one year fellowship at North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C., for 
complete research on cucumber seed was 
approved by the Association. Knowl- 
edge of disease resistant seeds and im- 
proved quality in yields of various 
strains of seeds will be compiled for ref- 
erence and nation-wide use by the pickle 
packing industry. 

President Lewis Hirsch, Louisville, 
Ky., recounted the rise in pickle con- 
sumption from an average of 5 million 
bushels in the thirties to an average of 
7% million bushels during the war. 
Hirsch urged members to continue prod- 
uct improvements especially in view of 
prospective future consumption. 

Leon Glaser, Chicago, chairman of the 
education committee summarized plans 
for the Association’s new year public 
relations program. Reported on publicity 
activities originated last May, Mr. 
Glaser presented plans for an extended 
program. 


AFL WINS 


AFL Cannery Workers Local 774, of 
Sunnyvale, Calif., has won a year-long 
fight against a rival CIO union to re- 
cover its records, a fund of $9300 and a 
framed portrait of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. All were taken when a 
faction bolted to the CIO a year ago. 


ALAMO PLANT SOLD 


The Alamo (Tex.) Products Company 
has been sold to A. J. Kesser for a re- 
ported price of $125,000, according to 
records filed with the Hidalgo County 
Clerk. The company is an extensive 
packer of citrus products. 


OZARK PLANT 


Citizens of Rison, Arkansas, have be- 
gun construction of a building which will 
be leased by the Ozark Packing Com- 
pany for the installation of a cannery. 
The plant is expected to employ about 
150 people. The company will build its 
own office and warehouse buildings. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 28, 1946—National Food 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, 


NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1946—Annual Fall 
Meeting, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1946—Board of Di- 
rectors, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1946—Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1946—33rd Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1946—Board of 
Directors, National Canners Association, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Illinois Canners Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Georgia Canners Association, De 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 11, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1946—6ist An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


_JANWARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
Nod. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National- American Wholesaie 
Grocers Association, Atlantie City, N. J. 

JANUARY 29-351, 1947—21st Indiana 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 7-8, 1946—Annual Meet: 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association. 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

MARCH 16-21, 1947—-Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 

MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


FIRE LOSS 


In addition to a large portion of the 
plant of the Storey Food Products Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah, fire on October 11 
also destroyed half of the company’s 
pickle and tomato packs and all of the 
1946 kraut pack. Despite the company’s 
heavy loss, it was able to keep the plant 
in operation. 
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NEW FREEZER 


A charter has been issued by the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission to Pied- 
mont Frozen Foods, Inc., of Crozet, with 
capital of $100,000, to manufacture, 
process, freeze and sell food and dairy 
products. The company is headed by 


Henry Chiles of Crozet. 
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NEW INSTALLATIONS OF BLAIR 
PROCESS IN PROSPECT 


Several new installations of the Blair 
Process—answer to the canning trade’s 
long sought objective of retaining the 
natural color and garden-fresh flavor of 
peas during the canning process—may 
be made in time for the 1947 pack, ac- 
cording to American Can Company. 

In a four-page research bulletin, the 
company reviews the history of the proc- 
ess as it was developed in its labora- 
tories, the equipment needed, raw stock 
requirements, licensing arrangements, 
storage and distribution problems, and 
other matters of importance to the can- 
ner who is considering using the process. 

Although restricted by the war, the 
packing of Blair peas has been proven 
commercially practical by several can- 
ners who, since 1939, have taken advan- 
tage of the company’s standing offer of 
royalty-free, non-exclusive licenses to 
use the process. 

“As in all pioneering process,” says 
the bulletin, “a few obstacles arose which 
had to be overcome. However, these 
were compensated for when the peas 
came out of the process green and stayed 
green. Due to their superior quality, 
the Blair peas packed the first year were 
quickly sold at a premium over the con- 
ventional peas of the same grade, and 
the same has been true of the approxi- 
mately half million cases that have been 
packed since then.” 

The bulletin states that an outstand- 
ing advantage provided in the royalty- 
free license is the feature which incor- 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


porates in the agreement the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration’s “Findings of 
Fact.” These findings were made a part 
of the official order recognizing the Blair 
Process as an approved method of can- 
ning succulent peas, and, it thus has 
legal status as a part of the Standard of 
Identity for canned peas. 

An important part of the Blair pro- 
cedure, the bulletin points out, is the pre- 
shipment storage of the peas in a cool 
warehouse, if they are to retain maxi- 
mum greenness. This requires an insu- 
lated warehouse so that the peas can be 
held at a temperature no higher than 
55 degrees. 

Benefits to both consumer and canner 
on an expanding scale are forecast by 
the company as a result of this funda- 
mental food quality improvement study 
which was started by Dr. James S. Blair 
and associates 12 years ago at Maywood. 

The present demand for higher quality 
products should interest pea canners in 
the use of the Blair Process, says the 
bulletin, not only as a method of im- 
proving the quality of canned peas, but 
also as a means of meeting competition 
from other methods of food packaging. 
And because of their superior qualities, 
it is pointed out, Blair peas have natur- 
ally commanded a higher market price 
than conventionally canned peas. 

From the consumer’s standpoint, says 
the bulletin, Blair peas are attractive 
because they retain most of their natural 
green color, approach freshly cooked 
garden peas in flavor, and possess full 
nutritional characteristics. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


The canning industry’s problems of 
materials handling, including both the 
foods and processing aspects, will receive 
special attention in a separate program 
of prepared papers and panel discussions 
at the first national Materials Handling 
Exposition to be held at the Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Jan. 14-17. 


Canning executives will have the 
first opportunity to see and compare 
under one roof competing systems and 
machinery for materials handling. All 
phases of materials handling will be 
considered during the four-day meeting, 
with canning problems in the forefront. 
Production line materials handling, as 
well as handling for receiving, packag- 
ing, shipping and warehousing will be 
considered by the panels, and appropri- 
ate machinery will be exhibited on the 
Exposition floor. Emphasis in the ex- 
hibits will be on reducing cost factors 
and increasing safety factors. 


“Systems for handling must be devised 
before the factory or warehouse is built 
to achieve an efficient flow of materials,” 
said Earl I. Burke, manager of ship- 
ping, Republic Steel Co., who is chairman 
of the packaging and loading committee 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
as well as chairman of the Exposition’s 
policy committee. 

Admission to the sessions and exhibits 
may be obtained from Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., the Exposition’s management, 37 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
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_ GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Canners are assured not only the best 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Prices Rise with Decontrol—Market Not Yet 

Established—Buyers Fear Consumer Resis- 

tance and Consequent Squeeze ‘in Falling 
Market—Warned to Keep OPA Records 


CEILINGS OFF—With the lid off ceilings 
of all canned foods there simply isn’t 
any market today, with all sorts of 
prices heard. Naturally there could be 
an expected rise in price on most items 
to cover the many wartime increased 
costs of production, but in a good many 
instances these prices have gone far too 
far, with some individuals seeking to 
get all they can out of it. Out in Cali- 
fornia, for instance, we get reports of 
some firms feeling out the market at 
$10.00 per case for 6 oz. tomato paste, 
against a price of $5.75 last year. These 
same individuals are asking an $18.00 
price for No. 10 paste, against $9.00 
last year. In this section tomato can- 
ners are asking $1.75 to $2.25 per dozen 
for Standard 2’s with a rumor that the 
price may go to $2.50; this as against 
the ceiling price of $1.25 to $1.33. 


With canned salmon in its scarce posi- 
tion a higher price than ceiling can 
naturally be looked for but canners must 
remember that consumers are going to 
steer away from such high priced items 
for other articles of food. It all falls 
back on the law of supply and demand 
and demand for more reasonably priced 
foods are going to lower the price on 
some of the scarcer items through lack 
of attention. It is going to take some 
little while for the market to settle down 
and narrow the gap between the high 
and low offerings to again establish a 
market. There is no trouble with na- 
tionally advertised brands, they are mov- 
ing freely at ceilings. 


BUYERS CAUTIOUS—Although they need 
the goods, rather than get caught in a 
squeeze between today’s top prices and 
the lower prices of a falling market, 
buyers are cautious. They expect con- 
sumer resistance and are in the market 
at the old ceiling prices. Retailers are 
taking the same position and are already 
reporting that they are going to use 
every effort to hold prices in check. Ru- 
mor has it that quite a few canners have 
sizeable warehouse stocks of tomatoes 
which they have been holding awaiting 
decontrol so that they could realize their 
costs and a reasonable profit. Buyers 
are pinning their hopes on these rumors 
before replenishing their supplies. 

This past week some Mid-west pea 
canners are reported to have offered 
Standard 2’s Alaskas at $1.15 to $1.20. 
Eastern offerings have continued light. 
There has been considerable interest in 


Mid-west Fancy Whole Grain Corn but 
not at the price of $1.60 to $1.70 per 
dozen, buyers think it ought to be about 
a dime a dozen less. Likewise there 
has been good demand for Fancy Kraut 
both for New York State and the Mid- 
west at $1.45, the canner’s offering price. 


KEEP RECORDS—Concurrent with the 
announcement of decontrol of practically 
all foods, with the exception of sugar, 
syrup and rice, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has warned that all pro- 
ducers, processors and other distributors 
of any commodity currently under price 
controls are requested, effective 12:01 
A. M. October 24 (the time at which 
food controls were lifted) to retain for 
a year after date of decontrol of each 
commodity, all records, reports and other 
documents that they were required to 
keep or to make up to the time of decon- 
trol. The lifting of controls on foods 
eliminated one of OPA’s biggest jobs and 
it now remains to be seen what will be 
done with the large corps of some 3500 
individuals required to enforce the regu- 
lations in the food division. A great 
majority of these are expected to soon 
be given their dismissal notices. 

The markets which follow will give 


you the situation in the respective locali- 
ties. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Shows Strength with Removal of 
Price Controls—Competitive Trading Returns 
—Buyers Hope for Release of Rumored 
Warehoused Tomatoes—Some Standard Peas 
Offered—Active Call for Corn—Concern 
About Salmon Supply—Difficulty in 
Establishing Citrus Market 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 25, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Final removal of price 
controls from canned foods has brought 
the market to the verge of a trading 
spree that will set values for the re- 
mainder of the season, and clear the way 
for the resumption of traditional futures 
trading on 1947 packs. Substantially 
higher prices are indicated for tomatoes 
and tomato products, as well as canned 
fish, but it will be another week yet be- 
fore the market becomes clarified under 
a free trading basis. Aside from citrus 
juices, where a “war of nerves” between 
canners and buyers seems to be develop- 
ing, canned foods markets showed 
strength this week, with demand continu- 
ing to outstrip offerings on higher 
qualities. 
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THE OUTLOOK—While distributors will 
continue to press for additional replace- 
ments on short lines, the final return of 
canned foods to a free market basis will 
be the signal for a careful re-evaluation 
of inventory policies by many. Hitherto, 
under wartime allocations, the emphasis 
has been all on stock acquisitions. Now, 
a measure of competitive trading is 
slated to return, at least on some canned 
food items, and the matter of inventory 
protection becomes of more pressing im- 
portance. Too, distributors in some cases 
are concerned over unfavorable predic- 
tions as to the business outlook, and are 
apprehensive lest price advances on some 
canned foods run to the point where 
definite consumer resistance will be en- 
countered. With a return to more nearly 
normal price levels regarded as _ inevi- 
table in time, distributors naturally do 
not want to be caught in a declining 
market with substantial high-cost inven- 
tories on hand. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are far from satis- 
fied with their coverage on tomatoes and 
with California failing to come through 
with expected supply totals, another 
shortage season lies ahead. Distributors 
are pinning some hopes on reports that 
canners have carried fair supplies of 
tomatoes in their warehouses, rather 
than sell at unfavorable price ceilings, 
and the next several weeks should tell 
the story on this angle. Meanwhile, dis- 
tributors continue to get fair deliveries 
of tomato juice against contracts booked 
earlier, and the reopening this week of 
the A & P and Safeway stores in this 
area, closed since early September be- 
cause of the prolonged truck strike, has 
opened up new distributive outlets. 


PEAS—Canners are reported to be 
holding fancies and extra standards for 
trading after the turn of the year, but 
meanwhile offerings of standards con- 
tinue to be made. Midwestern canners 
are quoting standard. Alaskas at a range 
of $1.15 to $1.20, f.o.b. canneries. Buyers 
are looking over the supply situation in 
the East in an effort to bring out addi- 
tional supplies of top grades, but offer- 
ings continue light. 


CORN—There is an active call for 
fancy corn reported, with buyers and 
sellers some 5 to 10 cents per dozen apart 
in their price views. Packers in the Mid- 
west are holding wholegrain at any- 
wheres from $1.60 to $1.70, and are not 
accepting buyers’ bids under the inside 
figure. The Government call for some 
1,200,000 cases of extra standard corn 
from the 1946 pack, in addition to quan- 
tities previous contracted for, has 
strengthened the situation in the stand- 
ard-extra standard bracket, and canners 
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is 
AL Lap Paste 


to suit your needs 


No. 965 for Knapp 
machines 

No. 968 for Burt, Kyler and 
Nu-Way machines 


Dewalco Lap Pastes come ready 
to use, and are especially adapted 
to the requirements of high-speed 


OUR VINERS ARE T _— AN labelers. You'll find them depend- 


bl d ical, f ‘ll 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF pound of paste, or a coverage of 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 


available in stock. 


AND LIMA BEANS. 


———e LOMBARD at CONCORD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
1242 


nl in use in 1931 


1541 


in use in 1936 


2207 


in use in 1941 


3591 


A HELPFUL AUXILIARY UNIT 


Langsenkamp 
Mangler-Pump 
for Pulp and 
Juice Lites 


The Langsenkamp Mangler- 

in use in ] 946 Pump is designed to be arranged 

gtened on tines to receive in production lines ahead of pulp- 

USE—FOR PROFIT AND ee ers, extractors, hot-break tanks, 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE kettles or pre-heaters. The action 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. of the blunted revolving fingers is to break and tear the scalded tomatoes as 


they are fed into hopper. The product thus created is immediately carried by 
the pump to the next production unit. 


The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for Tomatoes, Pumpkin, 


> : F R A N K and Other Fruit and Vegetable Products. 
A AC H E F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 206 Fin St, San Francisco, Cal. 
227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | F009 IMOUSTIES ENG. EUR, co, 
MACHINE 


THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
AN G S E N KAM P ‘ieee 
Northeastern States 


Green Pea Hulling States 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1880 xg Incorporated 1924 EQUIPMENT Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 


P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN CANINERS MACHINERY, LTD. 


Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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POAVINERSA 
{ A. K. ROBINS & CO.. Ine. 


generally are disposed to defer offerings 
for the moment, anticipating a gradual 
strengthening in the entire market posi- 
tion. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—There is an active 
call for fancy and extra standard green 
and wax beans, and offerings remain on 
the short side. Standards are showing 
a steadier tone. ... Buyers are looking 
over the pumpkin situation, and have 
slowed making commitments due to some 
rather wide variations in reported can- 
ner prices. ... New pack kraut is com- 
ing in for a good call, with up-State and 
Midwest packers reported quoting fancy 
2%s at $1.45, f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—Buyers are more concerned 
in supply than price in the case of new 
pack Alaska salmon, but the situation 
remains confused on both counts. It is 
expected that packer deliveries to the 
trade in general will fall far short of 
over-all requirements, with a continuing 
shortage at least until the 1947 packing 
season arrives. Meanwhile, the trade 
here is quite interested in reports of sur- 
veys to be undertaken in Alaskan waters 
to determine the potentialities for tuna 
canning in Alaska. 


SARDINES—Offerings are few and far 
between, and the market continues in 
strong position on both Maine and Cali- 
fornia packs. 


CITRUS—With the carryover of citrus 
juices exerting a bearish influence upon 
the market, canners are having some 
difficulty in establishing a “market” on 
the pack now getting under way. Rumors 
of offerings of 2s grapefruit juice below 
$1 have been heard in the trade this 
week, and it is apparent that prices for 
the general range of canned citrus this 
season will be under last year’s levels, 
unless some unforeseen developments 
should make their appearance during 
the canning season. 


OTHER FRUITS—Current quotations on 
both California and Northwest fruits 
show a wide variation, and the market 
has not yet settled down to a trading 
basis. Buyers are particularly inter- 
ested in additional commitments on pears 
and fruit cocktail, as well as fruits-for- 
salad. Coast reports indicating a quick- 
ening in export trade in canned fruits 
have injected a new element into the 
situation, and buyers requiring addi- 
tional supplies for private labels are en- 
deavoring to close “deals” on such fruits 
while supplies are still available. One 
definite reaction of decontrol has been 
the establishment of a differential basis 
on fruits in light syrup and packs in 
heavy syrup. While such a differential 
theoretically existed under OPA ceilings, 
it was honored in the breach more than 
in the observance, if trade reports are 
to be relied upon. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Favorable Harvesting Season — Dry Limas 
Move Freely as Seed—Too Early to Report 
Effects of Decontrol— Tomato Pack Expected 
to Reach Goal—New Highs Expected in 
Tomato Paste—Fruit Shipments Stymied by 
Shortages of Cars, Cases and Labels— 
Sizeable Shipments of Salmon 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., October 24, 1946 


FAVORABLE SEASON — Weather condi- 
tions have been almost ideal this season 
for the growing and harvesting of fruit 
and vegetable crops and most of these 
have been of large size and excellent 
quality. Most losses to growers and can- 
ners have been the results of labor dis- 
putes and fortunately these have not 
been heavy. While there have been fall 
rains in some parts of the State, these 
have been followed by drying weather 
and little damage has resulted. At San 
Francisco, the rainfall for the season to 
date has been but a quarter of an inch, 
against a normal of 1.15 inches. Seasons 
as favorable as this for growers and 
canners are a rarity. 


DRY BEANS ACTIVE—The dry bean mar- 
ket, in which so many canners are inter- 
ested, has shown considerable activity in 
Lima varieties and Blackeyes of late, fol- 
lowing the announcement that these are 
exempt from OPA _ regulations when 
qualifying for sale as vegetable seed. 
Growers have been selling freely on the 
rapidly advancing market with qualified 
lots of Standard Limas and Blackeyes 
moving at $13 to $15 per hundred 
pounds, and Baby Limas at $10 to $12. 
Bids to growers for regular market pur- 
poses at the established ceilings are be- 
ing declined. Trading in Small Whites 
remains almost at a standstill, growers 
being unwilling to make any important 
sales. Stocks of dry beans in California 
warehouses amounted to 1,588,974 bags 
on October 1, compared with 107,000 
bags a month earlier, indicating how 
harvesting and thrashing has progressed. 
However, this is well below the ten-year 
average of 1,724,742 bags. 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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DECONTROL—The market has not had 
time to react to final removal of price 
control just a few hours prior to this 
writing. Most lines are closely sold 
up, but it is expected that there will be 
offerings on numerous .items now that 
price ceilings are a thing of the past. 
Some canners say the lifting of control 
means nothing to them since they are 
satisfied with most prices as they now 
stand and feel that the industry will 
best be served by keeping prices at as 
low a level as possible. However, others 
have different ideas and it is easy to see 
that some items will be boosted to un- 
warranted price levels at the first oppor- 
tunity. Canners of advertised brands 
are leading in the effort to keep prices 
at reasonable levels. Distributors are 
still anxious to buy, but are eyeing prices 
more closely than for some time. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are still rolling 
into canneries at a lively clip, although 
a few plants have been closed for the 
season. The last reports indicate that 
more than 900,000 tons had been deliv- 
ered to canneries at the end of the sec- 
ond week in October, so the goal of one 
million tons should be reached quite 
easily. Despite the lateness of the season 
some rather insistent demands have come 
to local brokers of late for special packs 
of some items in tomatoes. Among these 
have been several calls for tomato juice 
packed without salt. These inquiries 
have been referred to canners, but it is 
doubtful if the orders can be filled. 


TOMATO PASTE—Among the items on 
which efforts may be made to _ boost 
prices to new heights is tomato paste. 
The pack will not prove to be an espe- 
cially heavy one, according to some oper- 
ators, and there has been comparatively 
little selling to date. Canners have con- 
tended that the price structure set by 
OPA was unsatisfactory and have been 
holding their product for relief. This 
has arrived and some canners are ap- 
parently planning to get every cent the 
market will bear. Anyway, only yester- 
day, some canners were feeling out the 
trade on a price of about $10 for 6-oz. 
paste, when controls are removed. Last 
year this item sold for about $5.75. They 
suggest $18 as their price for No. 10 
paste, which sold for $9 last year. The 
general hope of the trade is that these 
ideas will be scaled down materially. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit pack is being 
moved to distributing markets as fast as 
possible, but shipments are being held 
up by a lack of cars and shortages of 
both cases and labels. Shipments by 
water routes are at a complete stand- 
still, instead of caring for a substantial 
part of the California pack, and buyers 
are clamoring for canned _ pineapple 
which is still in warehouses at Honolulu. 
Sample cuttings of California cling 
peaches indicate that the pack is of even 
better quality than usual, part of which 
may be attributed to the work of the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. 
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FISH—Shipments of canned salmon are 
now going forward in sizeable quantities, 
with canners anxious to get this in the 
hands of distributors as quickly as pos- 
sible. No improvement is in sight in the 
sardine packing industry, the catch be- 
ing but about one-quarter that of last 
year to a corresponding date. There are 
large set-aside quotas of both salmon and 
sardines for Government agencies. The 
California pack of sardines for August 
and September amounted to but 180,855 
cases of all sizes. The output of tuna 
continues quite heavy, the September 
pack amounting to 577,619 cases. The 
demand for this fish exceeds the supply, 
however. The pack of mackerel in Sep- 
tember reached 137,821 cases. 


A profitable side line for some fisher- 
men and an occupation for others con- 
tinues to be the taking of sharks for 
their livers. Prices in the market vary 
with the vitamin content, recent sales 
running the wide range from $1.19 a 
pound to $11.46. The highest price is 
paid for male livers. 


CAL PAK REPORT 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., reports sales and 
operating revenues of $14,091,167 for the 
quarter ended August 31. This compares 
with $38,834,395 for the quarter ended 
May 31. Sales for the full year ended 
last February 28 amounted to $111,- 
775,638. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Up—Competition Causes 
Price Rise—Large Sizes at a Premium—Crab 
Catch Up But Dwindling 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., October 25, 1946 


SHRIMP—There were 3,394 more bar- 
rels of shrimp produced in this section 
last week than the previous one and it 
represented approximately a third in- 
crease. 

The canneries received 2,455 more bar- 
rels of shrimp last week than the previ- 
ous one, or about a 100 per cent increase. 

Mississippi was the only area in this 
section that had a drop in production 
last week, whereas the other areas had 
an increase. 

Louisiana produced 6,477 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 4,356 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 187 bar- 
rels; Mississippi produced 1,803 barrels, 
including 579 for canning and Texas 
produced 1,865 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama that operate under 
the Seafood Inspection Service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 9,440 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending October 12, 1946, which brought 
the pack for the season to 143,996 stand- 
ard cases as against 70,846 cases packed 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 
MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 
HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


during the same period last season and 
250,308 cases during the same period the 
previous season. Under the circum- 
stances, it will be seen that although the 
season this year is considerably under 
normal, yet it is a hundred per cent bet- 
ter than it was last season, up to the 
present time and will no doubt end in the 
same manner when the season closes, 
unless the unforeseen happens. 

The packers were forced to advance 
their prices on shrimp recently in order 
to be able to continue to operate their 
plants and not let the raw shippers and 
the frozen food people gobble up all the 
shrimp. 

There is very little use of quoting 
prices here, because if I mentioned the 
price of $7.50 per dozen for Jumbo 
shrimp, I could not say with any reason- 
able assurance that you could get your 
order filled at this price, due to the fact 
that the fancy grades, such as “jumbo” 
and “large” are scarce and naturally at 
a premium, therefore I would have to 
confine my quotation to the grade which 
is most plentiful and that is “small” and 
the price is $6.25 per dozen. 


FROZEN HOLDINGS—The Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior announced that during the 
week total holdings of frozen shrimp for 
all areas reporting increased approxi- 
mately 200,000 pounds and were approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 pounds more than 4 
weeks ago. Total frozen holdings were 
1,735,000 pounds less than one year ago. 
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During the week there were seven cars 
of shrimp reported, of which one was 
cooked and peeled and remainder frozen. 
Three were shipped from Louisiana, two 
from Mississippi and two from Texas. 
Two were shipped to California, two to 
Illinois and one to Massachusetts, Ohio 
and Washington, D. C. 


LANDINGS — Shrimp production from 
the South Atlantic States during the 
week was as follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
26,400 pounds; St. Augustine, 63,100 
pounds; Mayport, 24,300 pounds; Fer- 
nandina, 15,000 pounds. 


GEORGIA — St. Mary, 4,800 pounds; 
Brunswick, 29,900 pounds; Thunderbolt, 
23,300 pounds; Darien and Valona, 
43,000 pounds. 


S. CAROLINA—Beaufort, 22,300 pounds; 
Georgetown, 5,900 pounds. 


N. CAROLINA— Southport, 28,700 
pounds; Moorehead City, 47,100 pounds. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 147,- 
847 pounds of hard crabs last week and 
145,318 pounds the previous week, which 
shows an increase of 2,525 pounds last 
week over the previous week. 

Louisiana is the only area reporting 
hard crabs, hence it is most likely the 
other areas have discontinued crabbing. 


PACIFIC SARDINE SEASON 
POOREST IN YEARS 


Disastrously small catches of Pacific 
sardines are continuing to make the cur- 
rent season—now in its third month of 
fishing—one of the poorest in the history 
of the sardine industry, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior reports. 

Landings of sardines at San Francisco, 
Monterey, and San Pedro, centers of the 
industry, had totaled only 33,619 tons by 
October 11, compared with 192,969 tons 
on the same date last year. The fishing 
season began August 1 at the two north- 
ern ports and October 1 at San Pedro. 

Only 178,464 cases of sardines have 
been packed this season, although the 
pack for the comparable period last year 
reached 862,754 cases. This season’s 
canning so far has been confined to 
Monterey, the San Francisco canneries 
having stood completely idle for lack of 
fish. 

Figures released by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service show that, during the 
years 1941 through 1945, the average 
landings of sardines during the first two 
months of the fishing season were 149,- 
963 tons. This year only 16,496 tons 
had been caught by the end of Septem- 
ber. After the San Pedro boats entered 
the fishery the first of October, one good 


day’s fishing out of that port added 


- La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting car- 
ries your products through every phase of 
processing - from bin to shipper. Its strong, 
resiliant steel mesh construction withstands 
the impact of loading .. . 
fectly flat surface, without stretching, weav- 
ing, slipping or jumping . . . allows free 
= circulation of air and liquids around pro- 
_— ducts in process. It is not affected by steam, 
| acids or extreme temperatures and needs no 
special dressing to assure efficiency. 
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about 9,000 tons to the catch. This day 
was a freak in the otherwise dismally 
poor season, however, for the first eleven 
days of October produced only 17,123 
tons. 

Milton C. James, Assistant Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, said that 
it is impossible as yet to determine the 
reason for the failure of the sardine 
fishery, but commented that Service 
biologists do not believe that the total 
population of sardines has declined as 
sharply as the reduced catch figures 
might suggest. Oceanic conditions, such 
as water temperatures, are known to 
affect the distribution and habits of the 
schools and may be in part responsible 
for this year’s poor fishing. 


BIG PICKLE YEAR PREDICTED 


Americans will eat more pickles next 
year than ever before in history. A 
previous crop forecast has been some- 
what gloomy, but the 1946 crop report 
released October 21 by Edward T. Mil- 
ler, secretary of the National Pickle 
Packers Association, says: “Despite dry 
weather and early frosts which had 
caused much of the packing industry 
to anticipate a lower harvest than in 
1945, the combination of history’s big- 
gest acreage with a low per-acre yield 
has still resulted in an estimated harvest 
of 8,532,524 bushels of cucumbers for 
pickling. This total exceeds the phe- 
nomenal harvest of 1942, when the Gov- 
ernment reported 8,307,000 bushels. 

“The estimated acreage planted this 
year to cucumbers for pickling was 143,- 
838 acres, the largest in history, while 
the yield was only 59.32 bushels per 
acre. While cucumbers are still being 
picked from a very few fields, the esti- 
mates as of Wednesday, October 16, re- 
flect the approximate conclusion of the 
1946 harvest. : 

“A normal amount of salt stocks ap- 
pears to be on hand at the close of the 
old pickle year. A slightly larger amount 
of finished goods is on hand. 

“Disregarding fresh-packed cucumbers 
and, for comparable statistical purposes 
dealing only with salt stock, consump- 
tion for the ‘pickle year’ just closed was 
an indicated 7,263,874 bushels. This com- 
pares with annual consumption for the 
past ten years: 


5,750,000 bu. 
5,450,000 bu. 
6,208,000 bu. 
6,010,000 bu. 
7,651,000 bu. 
7,901,000 bu. 
6,972,000 bu. 
7,677,000 bu. 


“Most of the 36 types of pickles will 
be available in quantities to equal the 
constantly increasing demand, except 
sweet pickles. Next to dills, sweet pickles 
normally are very close competitors for 
American popularity honors, but the 
sugar shortage will still hold down the 
new year’s pack. 
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THANK YOU 


| for the multitude of orders for 


en The new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


We knew you would like it, find it not only reliably serviceable 
but unusually interesting, too. That was a natural for the food 


producer—But — 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation offoods. Even for the best and most widely informed 
the book will be found helpful, worth its price many times over. 
Many heads of firms, upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered 


extra copies for themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov-. 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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“Fresh pack pickles, which are rising 
rapidly in national popularity, will, how- 
ever, be more plentiful than ever before. 
Most pickles go from the field into pick- 
ling brine where they remain from six 
weeks to three months before final proc- 
essing. Others go into hermetically 
sealed containers where they are pas- 
teurized instead of being cured by salt. 
They are the fresh pack types such as 
pasteurized dills and fresh cucumber 
pickles. 

“There will be no oversupply because 
of the record harvest. Scientists have 
recently attested the high vitamin and 
mineral content of pickles, to add to their 
popularity because of piquant flavor. 
During the war years, what with a set- 
aside of 40 per cent for the armed forces, 
civilian consumers never could get all 
the pickles they desired. 

“We project a record consumption for 
the new pickle year with consumption 
still running somewhat ahead of de- 
mand.” 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR CITRUS 
PRODUCERS? 


(Continued from page 8) 


sential oils, seed oil, ascorbic acid, citric 
acid, yeast, enzyme, pectin, marmalades 
and jelly, bland syrup, candied peel, and 
brined peel. So far, byproducts have 
been helpful to the processors chiefly in 
reducing costs on the major profit items, 
such as single-strength juices. Though 
probably no one of the by-products could 
be made into a major profit item, all by- 
products combined might realize a sales 
value equivalent to or exceeding the 
conversion costs of the major profit item. 
Cattle feed from citrus pulp and citrus 
pectin are among the most promising by- 
products now being commercially pro- 
duced. The pulp should compete favor- 
ably with other carbohydrate livestock 
feeds, particularly if the prewar whole- 
sale price of $22 per ton can be de- 
creased. Citrus pectin may be strongly 
competitive with apple pectin and may 
reach a substantial export market, in 
addition to the domestic, if the price of 
35 to 50 cents per pound predicted by 
some manufacturers can be achieved. 


Fruit products and byproducts will be 
in surplus from the greatly expanded 
citrus industry, just as fresh fruit. It 
will therefore be necessary to find new 
products and byproducts to expand the 
use of citrus. Among such new products 
would be grapefruit seed oil, a hard tab- 
let of citrus juice, and a jellied citrus 
juice. In future orange marketing every 
effort may be made to market as much 
fruit in processed form as the market 
will bear. All fruit sold fresh except 
the top grades may be packaged and 
handled by the cheapest method possible, 
probably in wire-bound boxes or consu- 
mer-size mesh bags. The better grades 
may be wrapped in cellulose or foils, 
packed in standard boxes or consumer 
packages and shipped rapidly for uses 
other than juicing. 
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RECORD CITRUS PACK 


Total production of citrus fruits was 
7,500,000 tons for the 1945-46 season, a 
new record, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported last week. 37 per 
cent or 2,800,000 tons was processed, the 
largest volume and largest proportion of 
any citrus crop ever processed. Fresh 
sales from the 1945-46 crop totalled 
about 4,600,000 tons, 6 per cent less than 
in 1944-45. 

The 1945-46 tonnage of oranges was 
4,400,000 tons, about 6 per cent less than 
the record crop of 1944-45. Fresh sales 
accounted for 72 per cent and processing 
27 per cent of the 1945-46 oranges with 
76 per cent sold fresh and 22 per cent 
processed in 1944-45. 

Grapefruit tonnage in 1945-46 
amounted to about 2,500,000 tons or 22 
per cent above 1944-45. In 1945-46 fresh 
sales were 44 per cent of production and 
processing 56 per cent. This compares 
with 48 per cent sold fresh and 52 per 
cent processed in 1944-45. 


California lemon production in 1945-46 
was 600,400 tons, 21 per cent more than 
the 1944-45 crop. Despite the larger 
crop, fresh sales dropped from 380,583 
tons in 1944-45 to 368,930 tons in 1945- 
46. Processing accounted for about 38 
per cent of production (229,100 tons) in 
1945-46 compared with about 23 per cent 
(114,550 tons) in 1944-45. Processing 
of Florida tangerines was of importance 
for the first time in 1945-46. About one 
half million boxes (232 tons) were used 
for the canned juice out of the crop of 
4,200,000 boxes (1,890 tons). 


IN FTC COMPLAINT 


Unlawful payment of brokerage fees 
in connection with the interstate sale of 
sea food and other food products is 
charged in a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission against Cali- 
fornia Sea Food Corp. and Advance 
Realty Corp., formerly California Sea 
Food Co., Ine., Long Beach, Calif.; Hunt 
Foods, Inc., formerly Hunt Brothers 
Packing Co., San Francisco; the officers 
and directors of each corporation and 
eight other individuals. 

After tracing a series of business 
maneuvers involving organization, disso- 
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SEED TREATMENT MAKES 
LOWER SEEDING RATES 
OF PEAS MORE 
PROFITABLE 


(Continued from page 7) 


rate of seeding, 3 bushels of seed per 
acre, and there was a substantial reduc- 
tion in returns where the rate of seed- 
ing was increased to 5 bushels per acre. 


These results are from only one year’s 
test and are therefore not considered 
conclusive, especially since 1946 was such 
an unusually favorable growing season 
for peas. However, considering the 
greatly increased cost of seed, these re- 
sults do suggest that when using Sper- 
gon-treated seed the largest net returns 
are more likely to be obtained from 3 
bushels of seed per acre than from 
heavier rates of seeding Surprise and 
Perfection, and that more than 4 bushels 
of seed is not likely to increase the re- 
turns sufficiently to pay for the extra 
seed. 


lution, reorganization, integration and 
name changes of various partnerships 
and corporations, with interlocking rela- 
tionships among the individual respon- 
dents, the complaint alleges that broker- 
age fees were paid in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act by these firms 
while they were “commonly owned, con- 
trolled and managed” by the individual 
respondents. 


Operating under this allegedly com- 
mon control, the complaint says, the busi- 
ness has been carried on since 1940 as 
follows: 


From May 1940 to November 1941, 
Advance Realty Corp., then known as 
California Sea Food Co., Inc., sold and 
distributed sea food products through 
Val Vita Food Products, Inc. 


From December 1941 to November 
1942, the successor partnership, Califor- 
nia Sea Food Company, sold and dis- 
tributed sea food products through Val 
Vita Food Products, Inc.; from Decem- 
ber 1942 to February 1943, following the 
dissolution of the Val Vita corporation, 
through the partnership, Val Vita Food 
Products; and from February 1943 to 
January 1945, through Hunt Brothers 
Packing Co., which had purchased the 
Val Vita properties. 


From February 1945 to May 1945, 
California Sea Food Corp. sold and 
distributed sea food products through 
Hunt Brothers Packing Co. and from 
May 1945 to date, through Hunt Foods, 
Inc. 


In addition to alleging unlawful pay- 
ment of brokerage fees in connection 
with the sale of sea food products, the 
complaint further charges Hunt Foods, 
Inc., and its predecessor, Hunt Brothers 
Packing Co., with similar practices in 
connection with the sale of various other 
food products, both before and after the 
corporation came under the control of 
the individual respondents. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for Food Equipment. Agi- 
tators, Attrition Mills, Autoclaves, Blenders, Can Fillers, Label- 
lers, Casers, Cappers, Carton Gluers and Sealers, Choppers, 
Colloid Mills, Cookers, Cutters, Dicers, Dryers, Evaporators, 
Fillers, Filters, Heat Exchangers, Homogenizers, Juice Extrac- 
tors, Kettles, Mills, Mixers, Percolators, Pulpers, Pumps, 
Presses, Pressure Cookers, Retorts, Rinsers, Sifters, Sterilizers, 
Stills, Tablet Machines, Vacuum Pans, Visco Fillers, Viscolizers, 
etc. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New Style Wheel Conveyor; Portable Boosters; 
Floor to Floor Boosters; Fillers for liquids; Automatic Cap- 
pers; Filters; Mixers and Stainless Steel Tanks. All new equip- 
ment. Louis L. Keeler, P. O. Box 9, Lansdowne, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One 8 station all steel Veribest Box Sealer; 
Plates for No. 303, No. 2, No. 24%, No. 10 cartons. First class 
condition. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Size 4% x 3% Gardner & Denver Vacuum Pump 
with 50 gal. Tank; Gas Range with two 10” Burners; Robins 
#11 Retort 30” x 36” with perforated Crates; 40” x 72” Open 
Process Kettle with Crates; 21” x 20” Retort with Baskets. 
Box 33, Kennett Square, Pa. 


FOR SALE—3 new Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, tilting 
end stationary types; three new Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, tested to 90 p.s.i.; Stainless outer jackets, complete with 
stands, bronze valves and safety valves, never been used, ready 
to ship immediately; 3 Karl Kiefer Rinsers for half-gallons; 10 
Bottle Washers, all sizes and capacities; 5 Bottle Fillers for 
liquids; 11 semi-automatic Labelers, including Ermold, Liquid 
National, World Jr., and World Improved, Oslund; also World 
and Liquid Rotary Automatics (capacity 60-80 bpm) and Liquid 
O & J Duplex Automatics (20 bpm); double pipe Pasteurizers 
or Heat Exchanges; 3 x 3, 4 x 4, and 9 x 9 Ice Compressors; 
8 Milk Pasteurizers; 5 portable clamp-on type Agitators; 5000’ 
Wheel Type Gravity Case Conveyor. All this equipment in our 
stock for immediate delivery and priced to sell. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 
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FOR SALE—The following used equipment. Available after 
January 1, 1947, located Hanover, Pa. 18 Retorts 40 x 72, 
with Tag Controls; 8 Retorts 40 x 60, with Tag controls; 1 
Ayars 12-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to #2 tall cans; 1 Ayars 
8-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to 46 oa. cans; 85 Robins Perforated 
4-tier Retort Crates; 5 Band Type 4-tier Retort Crates; 2 
Berlin Chapman 9 ft. Blanchers; 1 Penna. 6 x 7144—100 efm Air 
Compressor; 1 Robins Steam Crane; 2 Curtis Air Cranes; 1 
Spiral Conveyor 6” dia., 30’ long; 1 Howe large Platform Scales; 
1 Monitor Sample PeaGrader; 140 ft. Roller Conveyor 4 curves, 
18” rollers for retort crates; 1 Sprague Glass Shaker Washer; 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter. For details on above, write: D. E. 
Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Mobilift Fork Truck capacity 2000 Ibs., bot- 
tom of lift when extended 108”; 1 Gardner Belt Driven Air 
Compressor 8 x 8; 1— 75 H.P. Erie Locomotive Boiler complete 
with stack and grates; 1— 80 H.P. Vertical Boiler; 1— 15 H.P. 
Vertical Steam Engine; 160 lin. ft. 24” wide Wood Slat Con- 
veyor applied to #67-K-2 attachments; 320 lin. ft. #88 chain; 
1—1%” Meyers Bull Dozer Pump, belt driven; 1 Tomato 
Peeling Table, Link Belt, 1 Basket Veneer Lathe. S. E. W. 
Friel, Queenstown, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One single or double spindle fully automatie Cap- 
ping Machine, either new or used, for C. T. Caps. Please state 
condition and price in first letter. P. Herold & Sons, 1001-17 
N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Williamsburg County, South Carolina needs a 
commercial cannery to handle its garden produce. It is located 
in the heart of the garden produce belt, but, its products are now 
canned in Maryland. Kingstree, located on U. S. Hwy. 52, the 
truckers route from Florida, and on the main line of the ACL 
railroad has adequate labor, sites, power, transportation, and 
low taxes. Nearest cannery, a small one, is 45 miles distance 
and surrounding counties have no cannery. In 1945 Williams- 
burg County produced 66,538 acres of corn, 40,702 acres of 
field peas, 5,787 acres of soybeans, 2,738 acres of sweet pota- 
toes, 1,898 acres, of wax, snap and stringbeans, 2,728 bu. of 
peaches, and 2,740 bu. of pears. Local capital is interested in 
establishing a cannery here. Acreage would increase with a 
local market. Write: Kingstree Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
tree, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE—Mechanical en- 
gineer and equipment purchaser in world known canning plants 
for twenty years, wishes to open office in Baltimore, serving 
canning and allied industries in Maryland and surrounding 
area. Service and professional advice included in contemplated 
establishment. Address: Professional Engineer, State of Mary- 
land, Adv. 46131, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Honey offerings, any type in any size container. 
Can also handle syrup drained from fruits or berries, or any 
other unrationed syrup. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Will purchase for cash all your reformed, recon- 
ditioned, obsolete and surplus stocks of screw caps for immediate 
shipment. Canal Industries, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, fil. 


MUNG BEAN SPROUT growing expert will travel to any 
state to teach cannery personnel. For particulars write to: 
John Sakayama, 2656 Champa St., Denver 5, Colo. 


URGENT ENQUIRY received from leading British buyer, 
all types canned foods; large quantities; early shipment. Rush 
complete details, offerings, packed F.O.B. New York, prices, 
and sales commission offered. St. Leger-Barter, export broker, 
1207 E. MeMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Sales Manager. Should be capable of taking com- 
plete charge of sales of plant in Florida canning a complete 
line of citrus products as well as vegetables. Must have good 
connections with brokers, chain stores and wholesale grocers. 
Year ’round proposition. Give qualifications, references and 
salary desired in first letter. Adv. 46132, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Plant Superintendent for grapefruit 
sectioning with general knowledge of canning. Southern Fruit 
Dist., Inc., Box 671, Orlando, Fla. 


WANTED—Food Sales Executive to direct canned food sales 
of large California packer of well advertised brand with na- 
tional distribution. Answer only if you are tops, have thorough 
knowledge of the trade, consider yourself hard worker, are able 
to carry responsibilities, can handle a large sales force, are 
used to earning good salary, are interested in a substantial 
bonus, and have worked for years in similar capacities. Replies 
will be held strictly confidential. Adv. 46139, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Desire to secure position in modern 
canning or freezing plant. Have had twenty years experience 
in handling fruits and vegetables both canning and freezing. 
Thoroughly capable of producing high quality products. Will 
consider either production or quality control work. Adv. 46134, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—College grad. food technology. Ex- 
tensive quality grading experience on processed, frozen, dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables. Also knowledge of food-drug 
requirements. Ability to handle personnel. 5 years experience. 
Desires immediate opening with future. Adv. 46135, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Superintendent. Installation and 
operation of canning plants; 25 years in the business. Go any- 
where. Adv. 46138, The Canning Trade. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
ae SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WERE MY CHEEKS RED! 


Two gents who had been around were confiding their most 
embarrassing moments to each other. “Why once,” cried one, 
“I walked into a crematorium by mistake, and cried gayly to 
a funeral party: ‘What’s cooking?’ ” 

“That’s nothing,’ said the other. “I was once invited to 
a nudist dinner party. When I got there I took off every stitch 
of clothes I had on. Then'I walked into the dining room, trying 
to look as nonchalant as possible. Twelve people sitting at the 
big swank table, fully dressed, looked at me in amazement. I 
was in the wrong house.” 

Jimmy: “Listen, Patsy, would you like to make a bet? I'll 
bet you a nickel I can kiss you without touching you.” 

Patsy: “I’ll take you up.” 

Jimmy: “Get ready, this is going to be a cinch.” 

(He kissed her several times.) 

Patsy: “You touched me when you kissed me.” 

Jimmy: “All right—here’s your nickel.” 

“So you have to run home as usual?” scoffed one of the 
group at the bar as a timid looking little man rose to leave. 
“What are you, a man or a mouse.” 

“A man of course,” replied the little fellow with dignity. 

“What makes you so sure?” demanded the other. 

“Because,” he explained, “my wife is afraid of a mouse.” 

The proud father decided to take his many children for a 
stroll down the street. He walked for a ways when a cop 
nabbed him. 

“T didn’t do anything,” said the man. 

“You must have done something,” said the cop, “with all that 
crowd following you.” 


’ 


Poke: “Waiter, this lobster has only one leg!” 
Waiter: “Yes, sir. It lost the other in a fight.” 
Poke: “Well, take this back and bring me the winner.” 


Sweet Young Thing: “We’ve been waiting a long time for that 
mother of mine.” 

Young Man: “Hours, I should say.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “Oh, Jack, this is so sudden.” 

Prospective father-in-law: “Young man, are you sure you 
can support a family?” 

Bridegroom-to-be: “Well, no sir. I was just planning to sup- 
port your daughter. The rest of you will just have to shift for 
yourselves.” 

Disturbed Professor: “Will you men in the back stop exchang- 
ing notes?” 

Student: “They aren’t notes, sir. They’re cards. We’re play- 
ing bridge.” 

Professor: “Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

A hillbilly watched his ma cooking victuals. 

“Better move a mite, Ma,” he told her. ‘You be standing on 
a hot coal.” 

“That so, son,” she said, “Which foot?” 

An accident occurred in Aberdeen and the injured were still 
lying about the road. Along came a native and said to a man 
lying on his back: “Has the insurance man been roon yet?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Ah, weel, I’ll just lie doon aside ye,” said the Aberdonian. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. ° 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chishotm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1l. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. * 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston; Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1l. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros.,.Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
PF. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Tl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
.Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., pastonspenie. Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Camners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. war Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


eg 9 & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. | 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. | 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. ' 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., eae. Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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NIAGARA TOMATO WASHER 


Also very practical for washing Sweet Potatoes 
Place your order now for 1947 delivery 


Patented 


Larvae—There has been a long felt want for a better Tomato 
Washer that would wash the larvae from the tomatoes and wash 
out the decayed spots. You will find the New Niagara does the 
work to your satisfaction. 


Compartments—lIt is divided into several compartments. Each 
compartment has revolving paddles revolving close to one side of 
partitions. Each paddle is set on an angle. 


Paddles—There are 12 paddles which revolve on a center shaft. 


Whirlpool—This causes the water to stir greatly and whirl the tomatoes rapidly. The tomatoes 
are fed continuously from the baskets into the first bin and as they come in contact with the revol- 
ving paddles they are lifted up and washed over into the next bin, etc., until they finally come in 
contact with the inclined endless carrier chain and are carried to the Scalder. 


| Decayed Spots—The tomatoes get so many whirls that the decayed spots are washed out. It is 
| most effective in washing the larvae from the tomatoes. It is provided with three spray pipes over the 
inclined chain to give the final wash for the tomatoes as they are leaving the Washer. 


Water—This machine does not use much water. Water from spray pipes is sufficient. 


Sand Gates—It is provided with sand gates under each end of the tank which can be regulated as 
desired. 


Bacteria—The thorough washing reduces bacteria to a great extent. 


Manufactured only by 


A. K. ROBINS & CO.., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


We Manufacture a Complete Line of Processing Equipment for 


CANNING — FREEZING — DEHYDRATING Write for Catalogue 


THE CANNING TRADE - October 28, 1946 
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IT WILL CARRY 
YOUR LABEL 


... and if your label is known 
to stand for quality in the can, 
you will sell more cases at 
higher prices. A quality pack 
comes only from quality seeds, 
because every seed is a tiny 
plant and does not change its 
character as it grows up. Begin 
with the best! 


R GROWING 
SATISFACTION 


ASGROW 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven 2, Connecticut 


a WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES: ATLANTA, 2 ® CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. e INDIANAPOLIS, 4 bad LOS ANGELES, 21 gh 
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